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followed by the outbreak of disorder, or that their
firm attitude on the subject of the Protectorate had
only stiffened the resistance of Egyptians towards
British authority, they gave no sign of the fact, or of
intention to pursue a more conciliatory policy. The
rioting and the unrest reported from Cairo and other
centres were to be repressed at once, and not until
calm was restored would an investigation into the
origin of the confusion be begun. In that decision
Ministers were guided by tradition. When trouble
breaks out in a distant dependency, Great Britain
has one invariable policy. She dispatches to the scene
a public servant of unimpeachable record, accords him
complete authority, and awaits his report upon the
cause of the trouble. The Cabinet followed that
practice now.

There was no difficulty in finding the man. By
accident, General Allenby was in Paris when the
situation in Egypt was at the worst, and the choice of
the Cabinet fell upon him. The Commander-in-Chief
of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force had been brought
to France in connexion with another problem. The
subject of Syria had become unexpectedly prominent
in the Peace discussion, and the Congress at Versailles
was trying, sincerely but vainly, to reconcile con-
flicting claims to the overlordship of that country.
So many treaties and conventions, which professed to
decide the point in dispute, had been signed in the
course of the War, that their correlation in peace
was a perplexing business, and in despair the British
Government had summoned to their assistance the
one Englishman who at that moment was qualified
to advise. There was no doubt of General Allenby's
credentials. His troops were garrisoning Syria, and in
practice he was administering the government of the
province. His common sense had kept local dissension
quiet; but friction existed, and would increase until